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ABSTRACT 

The purposes of the project were to facilitate, 
coordinate, describe, and evaluate the activities of seven 
fifth-cycle Teacher Corps programs as they developed and 
implemented— to the extent possible — competency-based teacher 
education programs utilizing the ten National Center for Educational 
Research and Development teacher education models as a resource. 
Consequently, the activities carried out by the project were intended 
to facilitate the goals of each of the seven programs by providing 
for greater communication among them, by coordinating resource 
utilization so as to maximize productivity, by relieving programs of 
certain evaluation responsibilities so that their resources might be 
directed toward instructional aspects, and by providing certain 
resources which otherwise might not have been available. .An 
examination of program development efforts suggests that the 
processes involved were both complex and difficult. Lack of time and 
money appear to be chief among the many problems encountered. Despite 
those problems , progress seems - to be rather substantial when viewed 
in the light of realistic expectations. Evidence suggests that 
interns felt much more : positively toward competency-based teacher 
education, the competency-based aspects of their program, and their 
total program than they did. toward more traditional approaches to 
teacher education. . {Author) 
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PREFACE 



Final reports are notoriously dull. As a consequence, most are 
not widely read. This document represents an attempt to make a f ina l 
report more interesting and, therefore, more widely read. In an effort 
to accomplish those two goals, this report strays from the usual format. 

The first volume presents a fictitious interview which invites the 
reader to examine the thoughts of representatives from seven fifth cycle 
Teacher Corps projects as they describe their efforts to develop 
competency-hased teacher education programs — a most difficult task. 

Thus, the first volume focuses on a variety of issues related to program 
development efforts. The description of the progress made and the 
problems faced is realistic i only the interview scenario is fictitious. 

The second volume consists of twelve sections each of which 
provides information which is offered in support of statements made 
in the first volume. While much of the information provided here 
might "be categorized as '’soft data,” it was decided that those who 
would examine the process of competency-based teacher education program 
development might profit from such information even though it mi g ht be 
tentative in nature. The hope of the author is that the reader will 
find the information — and the report — helpful. 

Wilford A. Weber 
Project Director 

Syracuse , New York 
December , 1971 
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ABSTRACT 



The purposes of the project were to facilitate, coordinate, describe, 
and evaluate the activities of seven fifth cycle Teacher Corps programs 
as they developed and implemented — to the extent possible — competency- 
based teacher education programs utilizing the ten National Center for 
Educational Research and Development teacher education models as a 
resource. Consequently, the activities carried out by the project were 
intended to facilitate the goals of each of the seven programs by 
providing for greater communication among them, by coordinating resource 
utilization so as to maximize productivity, by relieving progr am s of 
certain evaluation responsibilities so that their resources might be 
directed toward instructional aspects , and by providing certain resources 
which otherwise might not have been available. 

An examination of program development efforts suggests that the 
processes involved were both complex and difficult. Lack of time and 
money appear to be chief among the many problems encountered. Despite 
those problems, progress seems to be rather substantial when viewed in 
light of realistic expectations . Evidence suggests that interns 
fslt much more positively toward competency— based teacher education, 
the competency-based aspects of their program, and their total program 
than they did toward more traditional approaches to teacher education. 
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THE INTERVIEW 



The following is a fictitious interview. It never took place 
but it very well might have for while it is true that the dialogue is 
fictional, the information contained therein is factual. Indeed, 
wherever possible, supporting documentation is provided in Volume II 
of this report. 



The interview which follows took place at the end of the project’s 
first year in June of 1971* In attendance were nine persons: 
representatives from each of the seven institutions involved — Jackson 
State College (JS), Oakland University (OU), San Francisco State 
College (SF), State University College at Buffalo (BS), Texas Southern 
University (TS), Western Kentucky University (WK) , and Western 
Washington State College (WW), the project's National Coordinator (NC), 
and the interviewer (IN). References refer to supporting documentation 
presented in Volume II. 



IN: I’m here today with representatives of the seven Fifth Cycle 

Teacher Corps projects which have been involved in this past 
year's Competency-Based Teacher Education Development Projects 
sponsored by the National Center for Educational Research and 
Development and the National Teacher Corps. We also have with 
us the National Coordinator of those projects and we'll be talking 
about various aspects of the first year efforts. The Competency- 
Based Teacher Education Development Projects. That's a rather 
imposing title. Just what were the purposes of the project? 

NC: The purposes of the project were to facilitate, coordinate, 

describe, and evaluate the activities of seven fifth— cycle 
Teacher Corps programs as they develop and implement — to the 
extent possible — competency— based teacher education programs 
utilizing the ten National Center for Educational Research and 
Development teacher education models as a resource. The 
activities of the project were intended to facilitate the goals 
of each of the seven programs by providing for greater 
communication among them, by coordinating resource utilization 
so as to maximize productivity, by relieving programs of certain 
evaluation responsibilities so that their resources might be 
directed toward instructional aspects, and by providing 
resources which otherwise might not be available.-*- 



IN: How was the intent of this effort viewed hy the various seven 

programs? 

BS: In our fifth cycle proposals we had obligated ourselves to follow 

the Teacher Corps program guidelines and try to make our programs 
competency— based. The guidelines, subsequent information from 
Teacher Corps Washington, and our own biases had made our goals 
in this regard pretty clear — we wanted to do what we could to 
develop a competency-based program . 2 

OU: We also felt that there would be benefits to be gained from our 

working together and sharing certain of our products — especi ally 
instructional modules . 

WK: And the project gave us an opportunity to have a program 

development specialist to assist with program curriculum 
development and evaluation. 

JS: Yes, and it gave us an opportunity to talk to one another and 

discuss some of our mutual problems — and there were several 
common problems to discuss. And it wan nice to know that there 
were other people in the same boat. 

IN: You make the development of a competency— based teacher education 

program sound like a rather difficult task. Just what is a 
competency-based program and what makes it so difficult to develop? 

NC: We have been using a definition which describes a competency- 

based program as one in which the competencies to be demonstrated 
by the student and the criteria to be applied in assessing the 
competency of the student are made explicit and the student is 
held accountable for meeting those criteria. 3 

IN: What do you mean by competencies? 

NC: By competencies we mean those attitudes, understandings, skills, 

and behaviors which are thought to facilitate intellectual, social, 
emotional, and physical growth in children and, thus, are seen as 
requisite to effective teaching. 

IN: And how is that approach different from traditional programs? 

NC: Well, actually a competency-based program is different in quite 

a few ways. Primary among these, however, are several which are 
most outstanding. In the first place, a competency— based program 
is achievement— based, not time— based. That is, the emphasis is 
on a teacher education student’s ability to demonstrate his 
achievement of specified objectives rather than the completion 
of a set number of courses. Secondly, the emphasis is on the 
student * s behavior and his behavioral impact on children rather 
than simply what he knows. Thirdly, the curriculum consists of 
instructional modules rather than a course structure 5 this 
provides greater flexibility, more student choice, greater 
opportunity for self— pacing and alternative routes of instruction, 
and management by objectives. Finally, the approach is much 
more field-oriented with the student spending more of his t ime 
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in schools in interaction with pupils. 

Our interpretation of the competency-based philosophy also places 
emphasis upon pupil consequential behaviors that can he expected 
as results of intern competencies; that is, the behaviors of 
children the intern has taught. The intern and teacher have a 
significant role in formulating these competencies. Input from 
the field also serves to aid in competency specification. And 
we believe it useful to keep in mind that individual conferences, 
field trips, mini-seminars, and so forth as well as more formal 
learning packages are broadly defined as modules. Such a 
defin i tion gives greater flexibility for individualization as 
many learning experiences have not been and should not be 
formally packaged. .. 

Those appear to be rather significant differences. What are some 
of the most difficult problems in developing, such a program? 

The first problem encountered is getting everyone on board tuned 
in to what competency— based teacher education is al l about, to 
what new roles they are expected to play, and to what work has 
to be done. All of this implies change and we all know the 
difficulties involved in getting people to change— especially if 
they may not want to change or can't conceptualize what those 
changes imply. 

An equally difficult problem is identifying the competencies 

students are expected to demonstrate. These constitute the heart 

of the program. It is these competencies which form the basis 

for instructional objectives which in turn are the foundation for 

instructional modules. Quite frankly, we are only beginning to 

get a handle on those competencies. We have established local 

committees composed of interns, team leaders ,. school personnel, 

community representatives, and university representatives to 

identify the competencies they feel interns ought to have to be 

effective. Thus far, this has been a rather slow process but we 

feel that over the long haul this process-oriented approach will ~ 

pay bigger dividends than something imposed by the university 

people . ^ 

Another difficulty is the problems which result firom trying to 
create a program at the same time you are responsible for the 
instruction of interns. You can do only so much. The result 
is that you keep just one step ahead of the interns . 

We found the same thing. Interns expected to find a fully 
developed, competency— based program complete with al 1 the options 
and alternatives that implies. . Of necessity, during the 
developmental stages, the program is more linear - . The number 
of options is smaller. The program is less individualized, less 
personalized.;: It takes time to build a program which offers all 
theVfiexibility we would like- it to have;. - •" 

We had the same problem but we found that interns were a bit more 
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patient , a bit; more empathic , if they were involved in developing 
instructional modules for tbeir pupils. When they discovered for 
themselves the hard work that's involved, they were much more 
understanding of the difficulties we were facing. 

WW: Other problems focus around time and money. As was stated earlier, 

it ' s difficult to find the time necessary to develop a program 
when you're also loaded down with instructional and administrative 
responsibilities. And, of course, program development costs more 
money than we have. Everybody - looks at our Teacher Corps budget 
and thinks we have a lot of money for program development . The 
truth is that the bulk of that budget is for Corpsmember salaries ; 
there is very little, almost no, money for program development. 

And the budget guidelines don't allow money for program evaluation, 
a vital part of program development and implementation. Too often 
the dollars just aren't available to do what we are supposed to 

be doing in this regard. Perhaps it is just that the program 

objectives are so substantial and complex and/or present 
experience is so meagre. And a further problem is that there is 
really little agreement among the various individuals and groups 
involved regarding the priorities of the program - Some see better 
education for low— income, minority kids as the goal; for others, 
changes in the university curriculum is the major goal. And there 

are a dozen more, each strongly held by someone . That makes the 

notion of "unity of purpose” pretty much fiction. 5 

IN: Obviously, the problems you have faced in the past year have been 

many. I can understand that it is difficult enough to operate a 
Teacher Corps program without trying to develop a competency- 
based program as well, but it is also clear that all of you have 
made progress. How would you describe the progress you have made 
to date regarding the program in general and competency— based 
aspects in particular? 

WW: I'd like to respond to that , but first I'd like to make a comment 
which I think holds for all of us. If you look at our progress 
in light of what we hoped to accomplish, our progress has been 
slow and not as great as we had hoped. On the other hand, if 
you look at what other programs are doing, then our efforts and 
achievements must be viewed as substantial. 

BS: That's really well put. We had hoped to accomplish so much more 

by now but we were rather naive about the problems we'd encounter. 
Reality forces you to settle for smaller gains. All in all, 

I'd say we've made about as many gains as was reasonable to 
expect . Gains included the development of numerous module 
clusters both within and outside of the project. The 
establishment of a university council on competency— based 
teacher education and of an area— wide council including public 
school personnel, numerous colleges and the state education 
department was accomplished.® 

TS: Having to sometimes settle for gains which are. less than those 

expected is often necessary. We have made progress in certain 
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areas "but this needs always to "be looked at in terms of the 
realities you face, not the dreams you have. We have not moved 
as quickly as we had hoped hut we are having an impact on certain 
of the education courses and on certain other areas of the 
university. We are very close to being in a position to influence 
future directions in the total teacher education progr am - If I 
had to single out a major accomplishment, I would say that it has 
been the fact that our efforts have acquainted a fairly wide-range 
of faculty members with the notions of competency— "based teacher 
education, have given those notions validity, and have shown that 
such approaches are more effective than more traditional ones. 

In general, most of our objectives have been or are being 
accomplished in that we feel that graduates of the program will 
be competent. One course conducted by a program staff member 
has been completely competency— based. Courses in "Methods of 
Teaching Science,” "Methods of Teaching Social Studies," and 
"Tests and Measurements" — a course required for certification and 
required as a part of the undergraduate program — -will be 
modularized for the fall semester. About one-hundred and fifty 
of our one thousand teacher education undergraduates will be 
involved directly in the "Tests and Measurements" modules during 
the coming year as a pilot project. Our major accomplishment, 
therefore, has been the development of instructional modules in 
some of the more important areas. This has been accomplished 
within the traditional course structure. 

Our major accomplishment has also been the development of modules 
in certain important areas : language arts and reading, 

mathematics, and children’s literature. To date, our module 
descriptions provide a basic framework which is embellished by 
the instructor . What might be said is that instructors have 
provided variations on the theme. Another accomplishment worth 
noting is that our program has moved largely from an emphasis on 
what interns know to how they behave— from knowledge to 
performance. And in order for this to happen, staff members 
have gone into the field. Consequently, there is much emphasis 
toward field— centeredness . 

In our program, progress is very mixed. Some staff members are 
very knowledgeable about the notion of competency— based teacher 
education; others are totally ignorant. Our biggest >,• 

accomplishment has been to move the Teacher Corps program from 
one which was entirely staff directed to one which involves 
interns on a parity basis in cluster development teams. Our 
cluster development teams are very much like the "local 
committees" established in the Western Washington program. 

Interns, team leaders, and staff work together to identify 
competencies and to make curricular and instructional design 
decisions. And as you might expect, a number of problems result 
from their effort to work as co— equals . The teams have as their 
task the specification of high priority competencies and the 
establishment of evaluation criteria . This was brought on by 
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intern resistance to "being "spoon— fed” competencies and by staff 
dissatisfaction with traditional format and desire to move 
instruction from the campus to the schools. What Ve did was to 
have one staff member responsible to each school as a resource 
to the team leader though the team leaders still retained their 
positions of primary responsibility. This, however, did require 
some staffing changes and some additional people. 

That’s interesting. As I suggested earlier, we came up with a 
very similar pattern of organization and function. Our local 
committees are composed of interns, team leaders, building 
principal, community representatives — which might include a 
school board member and/or a city council member, and a field 
representative from the college. In the beginnings they were 
primarily concerned with evaluating intern progress. Out of 
that concern has grown a need to specify appropriate teaching 
competencies. Consequently, we are in the middle of trying to 
find out if interns , school people,: and community representatives 
can develop individualized programs focused on the development of 
specific competencies in interns. We are testing that process — 
a process we feel holds long-range promise. This is what we 
mean by ’’emerging program.” We have made moderate progress in 
terms of our goals. It is a slow, developmental process but 
we’re optimistic. 

We also found that there was a great deal to be gained by having 
university personnel on site — field representatives. This has 
been particularly crucial to our efforts to have the bulk of the 
instructional program in the schools. And we, too, have an 
advisory group composed of university faculty, public school 
personnel, co mmun ity people, and students to provide inputs and 
feedback regarding competency— based instruction. A committee 
exists at the university to evaluate and revise the undergraduate 
teacher education curriculum. The Teacher Corps competency- 
based program has made important inputs to this committee. 

We’ve made relatively fair progress. We were hampered by one 
rather serious problem- — the staff members who were assigned 
instructional responsibilities were assigned too late to allow 
for adequate staff development prior to the beginning of the 
program. Consequently, we were never fully able to use a task 
force approach; we had to work with each instructor on an V 
individual basis . In spite of this , we did make some very 
substantial gains . Interns feel quite positive about the 
competency— based approach; they like having had the opportunity 
to ’’test out” in much of their work. In those areas where 
other students— —both undergraduate and graduate— —have experienced 
competency— based instruction the reactions' have been the same- — 
positive. Our experimental component is the- closest thing to an 
all-out competency— based approach, /f A big problem that remains 
is the question of identifying the competencies ana the criteria;.'^ : 
We are all troubled by that problem. - 
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BS: We have had as much progress as might "be expected in a program 

where we were involved in both development and implementation 
at the same time. There were parts of* the program which we 
didn't get going in modular form "but not "because people didn't 
want to. Many persons were positive about the competency— "based 
approach "but simply couldn't find the time to get modules firmed 
up. We feel we're doing about as well as we can but it's tough 
when you have instructional responsibilities too. Our major 
accomplishment might be viewed as the progress we have made in 
getting a large portion of faculty involved. We have moved 
toward a differentiated staffing model involving a media 
specialist and we feel that will prove to be quite effective. 

Also, we have had a very positive effect on the thinking of the 
state education department regarding competency— based 
certification as an alternative to a course credit approach. We 
feel very positive about the direction certification is taking 
and hope increasingly to be a major part of that movement. As 
mentioned earlier, we saw the formation of an "All University 
Study Committee on Competency— Based Education" and of the multi- 
institutional organization as other very positive steps. ' 

TS: The successful field testing of the Northwest Regional 

Laboratory's Research Utilizing Problem— Solving model is another 
major accomplishment in our program. We found the training 
program to be very worthwhile for our team leaders. They had 
positive attitudes toward the training and found it profitable. 

And another interesting by-product of our program came about 
through several all-university conferences on competency— based 
teacher education; these were cooperatively sponsored with our 
TTT, Basic Studies in Language Arts, and Basic Studies in 
Mathematics programs. This had the effect of increasing 
Education's image on campus. There have been a number of spin- 
offs as other areas— the Mathematics Department, Secondary 
Education, the Basic Studies Program, the TTT Program, the Upward 
Bound Program, for example — have all begun to develop 
instructional modules , ® 

SF: We have also had some interesting spin-offs; indeed, one may seem 

to some to be a bit unusual. A course in instructional technology 
in the College of Industrial Arts has been modularized. 9 it has 
been very, well received. And in Elementary Education, several 
courses which are being taught by former Teacher Corps instructors 
w ill be both field— centered and competency— biased in the fall. 

JS: Our spin— offs have also been substantial. Some of the staff 

members who were involved in the Teacher Corps instructional 
program have utilized the same approach in their regular 
undergraduate and graduate instruction. These courses include 
undergraduate reading and history of education as well as graduate 
educ at ional research and statistics . ! The reactions of the 
students were quite favorable toward competency— based instruction. 
This impact on the regular program may have been greater if some 
of the instructional staff had not been visiting instructors and. 




professors. In addition, in the School of* Liberal Studies 
aspects of "both the mathematics and sociology curriculum are being 
modularized. And we presently have underway a master's thesis 
which is looking at learner perceptions of competency-based 
instruction. 

IN: It sounds as though you have all been busy and have made some 

significant gains. As you have worked at developing your programs, 

I'm sure you have learned many things which it would be profitable 
to share with others attempting to do the same sort of thing. 

What kinds of things of this nature have you learned? 

JS: Let me get started by presenting some of the internal and extern al 

factors which may hamper this type of program. It is very 
important to get instructional staff on board early, to get them 
tooled up and involved as quickly as possible, and to provide 
them with opportunities to interact with one another — something 
like a task force approach. A point which is worth emphasizing 
is that staff development is crucial. You must t ak e the t im e to 
train them and see that they can work together with a common frame 
of reference. And it's a pretty good idea to make sure the local 
school district people are timed in and are aware of their 
responsibilities in a field— centered program. Another thing we 
learned with regard to an efficient and workable competency— based 
program is that you need a commitment to change from the college 
ad mi nistration and state department of education. Both must 
agree — and it must be a Joint commitment — -to work toward changing 
certification requirements to allow certification of students who 
do not follow a traditional curriculum and grading system. 

Institutional li mi tations and red tape can handicap your progr am - 
Registration procedures, required courses, and the grading system 
in a traditional situation do not readily lend themselves to a 
competency-based approach. We are unable at this point to 
operate On a pass— fail basis; we are still tied to a traditional 
grading system. And I'm sure we could go on and on about the 
problems state certification requirements can cause. We are 
forced to move within the parameters which exist. That is often 
very frustrating and changes are sometimes slow — -too slow. 

WK: We'd like to echo one of the points Just made. We also learned 

that it is important to have instructional personnel— —and 
instructional program — sufficiently organized and developed prior 
to the involvement of interns. Once program is underway, it's 
tough to stay ahead of interns. We too learned that you need to 
get the program squared away with the public school people, well 
prior to the beginning of the internship. This is a new ball 
game with new rules and they had better be clear about the 
tra inin g role the school and team leaders will be required to 
Play. And one of the most, important lessons we learned was the 
importance of feedback. If one were to have looked at our program 
last November, he would have found a program which was in rather 1 

serious trouble . .Some interns described it as a program in which 
n "kH ei>e wasn't even good tradit lonal instruction « ** However , we 




managed to get ourselves turned around "because the program 
develo pm ent specialist and his crew had "been collecting information 
on intern perceptions and fed that "back to those responsible for 
program development. We were able to use that information to 
modify our program in light of expressed intern needs . I would 
make a strong pitch for a program setting up mechanisms which 
would give the staff access to such information on a regular 
"basis. I don't think you can put too much stress on getting — 
and using — feedback from interns, school, and lay personnel. 

OU: We've learned quite a "bit, too. We've learned a lot about 

modules . For example , we found that each module needs to "be 
reinterpreted- — indeed, somewhat redesigned — for individual 
interns in the field. We also learned that we hadn't provided 
sufficient instructional alternatives. And we found that 
monitoring intern progress was especially difficult. Management 
and logistical problems were sometimes overwhelming. We also 
learned that in a field-centered approach the team leader is a 
most important person. He needs to be carefully selected — and 
trained. .iDd finally we discovered that the instructional staff 
needs more time as a task force to plan and to evaluate program 
progress . 

TS: We've learned that technical assistance is very important. No 

one on campus was experienced and we had to educate our faculty 
to these new approaches. Under the circumstance, then, we had a 
lot of wheel— spinning. Anyone who gets into this kind of thing 
migh t to expect it and learn to live with it. Wheel- spinning is 
just plain unavoidable, it seems. Another thing worth keeping 
in mind is that it is probably a very rare situation where you 
get 100 percent of the faculty to "buy" the notion of competency- 
based instruction. You just have to accept the fact that some 
people will fight change and you need to resign yourself to 
"putting your money on the horses who are going to run." And as 
some of the others have already mentioned , make sure everybody, 
and I mean everybody, is well informed about all aspects of 
competency— based instruction. Everyone needs to be thoroughly 
familiar with the concept— —and the role he is expected to play. 

BS: A major lesson we've learned is that the program development 

specialist must provide a supportive environment for faculty who 
are trying to develop modules. He must "hold their hands" when 
they need it; he must be available and he must keep them focused 
on the task. In this reward, we have found that the program 
development specialist is an absolutely necessary resource. His 
efforts are crucial to program success. A suggestion we would 
make would be to have instructional staff operate in six or 
eight member teams rather than each acting as an individual doing 
hi s own thing. And, finally, we found that faculty needed to be 
encouraged to let students go at their own pace and on their own; 
there was a tendency to want to control more directly than 
perhaps necessary. V ..j:, 




WW: One of the most important lessons we learned was that interns 

need to have first-hand, in— school experiences before they can 
see the worth of the competencies they are expected to demonstrate . 
They are , for example , very reluctant to "manage instruction by 
objectives" until they begin to try to have an effect upon the 
kids they are teaching. One has to recognize that this is an 
inductive operation in many ways. Of course, this is all further 
complicated by the fact that we know very little about the 
competencies to be tr ain ed for— -we know very little conceptually 
or theoretically. So what happens then is that we make value 
judgments about what competencies axe important and a process 
intended to be quite objective is muddied by subjectivity. How 
do you decide what is important? That’s what we are trying to 
get at now. Also, we feel that those attempting this approach 
need to recognize the importance of the team leader. He is 
crucial. And you also need to view the composition of teams as 
being rather important. During preservice, there need to be 
opportunities for interns to get to know each other and the team, 
leaders. Lastly, one needs to make a distinction between 
recruiting interns for the program and recruiting for the 
internship. We recommend that the university screen applicants 
and decide who is eligible and then local committees select for 
their school from those eligible. 

OU: That’s the selection procedure we used and we found it quite 

successful for our purposes. 

SF: I guess we’d agree with most of what has been said but would add 

a thing or two about the program development specialist. His role 
needs to be very carefully defined prior to the beginning of the 
project. He must know what his role is to be, what 
responsibilities he will have, and what limitations there are. 

In short, he needs to know what shots he can call. We’d suggest 
that he be freed of administrative responsibilities, that he 
feel comfortable in the schools, and that he work with both 
faculty and team leaders so that they can reinforce his efforts. 
Yes, and we have also learned that there needs to be a clearer 
set of guidelines from Teacher Corps Washington so that progress 
can be assessed; this needs to be done without having procedures 
mandated. We heed to have products carefully defined so that we 
can be held accountable for outcomes,, not processes. 

TUT ; Several times now references have been made about the program 
development specialist. Just what is the program development 
specialist and what is Ms role r ' v ; : 

BS: He plays many roles , but we see the program development specialist 

as a catalytic agent who is responsible for bringing about change 

-- on the campus and in the surrounding education environs with that 

change being in the direction of competency-based teacher 
education. His role includes presentations, conferring, 
influencing, helping to. write and implement module clusters, 
and the distribution of those clusters.^"® 




WW: 



OU: 



As we view it, determining what the program develo^w . 

should do is a matter of choosing a subset from a- y^ 11 
tasks — and having sufficient foresight to choose 'tbc* f 
actually contribute to a program that inevitably 
goes along. Module development and module manage^^^^e °bv 3 _ 
task areas for a competency— based program — these -*fc 115 

considered two types of tasks with module management ^ 
concerned with intern needs assessment, timing, ^ 

supplementary materials. Along this line, a progi*^^ - . 
consider an arrangement used by the Teacher Corps ^ 

Eastern Montana. They use a graduate assistant "to jpt 

the work in module management. If work in these "ty^ to 

pay off, the program development specialist had be-j^ ^ ^ e eV 
close touch with the program and diagnose readings 
and conflicting priorities pertaining to modular ' * 

This leads into two other possible and probably 
of the program development specialist. One is sel^-j*^ eS& 
explaining modular instruction to Corpsmembers abb rrC 0 ^ f 
oc This is a more difficult process if 



as needed. __ 

is narrowly defined to exclude short minicourses 
which lack behavioral pre and post tests. The obh^^® 111 ^ -t 0 

get constant feedback from the program, the import^ ^ 0 £ ^ich. 



^tion 



was 



stated earlier. This is a whole collection of e - 



e ir5 - * ^ 6 dback 

may include information about attitudes and readi^^ ^r mo di^ 
instruction or about current levels of intern comp^-fc * e - 9 X't 
can also focus on specific needs in the schools. Oh. 






opinions , or on opinions of key persons in the col^^ 0 ^ 
structure . Or the feedback task can be organized bo 

serve the purpose of giving direction to general Pb OB ^pi t 

Feedback enables the identification of many potedti^^f^ubl^g ^ 
before they become trouble. Another major possibWj£ ^ S 



program development specialist is designing and b e ^jw X>° °Pe 
a general management system. Here, to be effect ^ b 

VPT*V nl nCAltr T Tl 4" lino xH+>l rwrt m.om -maa 4. ohni»j be ylfllls — 



bate 

0 ^ 



very closely in tune with the program dir ector aboy^ b ^ 
and degree of system formalization. The program d^ bb ^irt 
specialist can also work on communicating Teacher 
and discoveries to other programs and facets of bb^ 
as by getting faculty involved in local committee i 

our college, he managed a separate module writing ^ 
capitalized on Teacher Corps experiences. In 
additional task of the program development spec iad-3.^ d & ^ 
as all program staff — is to work with the local coniw 
they determine needs, provide direction, and defibf^j'k 
for an emerging program. This means diagnosing bb^ 



operation and t lying to provide use input when ne e d^ J 

be other tasks; wbicb ones are cbosen should depend y 

un ique nature of a particular program and its sta^f 

The interpretation given to the role of the program « 
specialist at Oa k la n d University is necessarily bro^^ a 

role in modular development within each disciplih e » 
capacity , he can provide a common means of assess®^^^^ 

^ 'V.v,:.;: ^ ",v ; S ■; 
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framework for modular development and, most importantly, tie can 
design a management system which incorporates all- facets of -the 
program. Ideally, the program development specialist should he 
familiar with the NCERD Teacher Education Program Models, know 
their commonalities , and he aware of the feasibility of 
implementing various aspects of them. Also, he should he familiar 
with urban education in all of its ramifications — especially 
programs designed for the educationally disadvantaged. A 
prerequisite for the program development specialist is that he 
he a research and evaluation person. These qualities are critical; 
other qualities are secondary to those. 

JS: I agree with most of what has been described as appropriate program 

development specialist roles and that those roles will vary from 
program to program. In our case, the program development 
specialist has been chiefly concerned with working with a wide- 
range of faculty in developing a competency— based curriculum. 

That involves the specification of competencies and objectives, 
the design and construction of modules and instructional activities 
and materials, and the development of appropriate student 
evaluation procedures. Of course, our program development 
specialist was also a "jack— of— all— trades," but competency— based 
instruction was the major focus of his work. 

WK: The program development specialist role at our institution was 

played by three persons : the Director of Educational Research and 

two graduate research assistants. There were three major tasks 
accomplished: data collection for this project, providing 

technical assistance and receiving resources for those of the 
faculty who were developing competency-based programs, and 
providing a monitoring and feedback system for the Teacher Corps 
staff. 

SF: The program development specialist must be an "expert" in the 

design of instructional modules himself. He must be a facilitator 
of staff efforts to design and implement modules. He must be 
knowledgeable about the sociological factors involved in making 
a competency-based program work well; that is, he must understand 
community, university, school district, and student variables — 
and their interaction. He must be capable of asserting these 
diverse forces to be aware of the d emands each places on the 
others . 

TS: The program development specialist has the responsibility of 

facilitating the development and implementation of innovative 
teaching methodologies in the Teacher Corps program. As a 
facilitator he should be competent in interpersonal relationships 
and resourceful in providing technical assistance needed by- 
members of the team* Since innovative programs require continuous 
evaluation of the extent to which program ob j ectives are realized, 
the program development specialist must be competent in evaluation 
techniques and systems management procedures. 

IN: The role of the program development specialist seems to vary a 
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bit from program to program but in any event that role seems to 
be an important one. Indeed, one begins to expect to find that 
a good program development specialist must be able to leap tall 
buildings at a single bound, be faster than a speeding bullet, 
and be more powerful than a steaming locomotive. I suspect the 
lesson to be learned here is that variations on the theme are — 
and should be — the case. It is obvious that the program 
development specialist is expected to play many roles but is the 
person mainly responsible for developing the competency-based 
aspects of the program and thus it seems reasonable to expect him 
to be a staunch advocate. But what of others in the program? 
Interns? Faculty? Public school people? How do they feel? 



TS: Our interns are cautiously optimistic, they are supportive but 

have found it more difficult than they had expected.-^- Teacher 
Corps faculty and our other faculty are excited by the notion 
and want to be involved to a greater extent. The administration 
has been very supportive. Reaction from public school people 
has been mixed; this is likely due to a lack of in— depth 
understa ndin g on their part. They have been faced with so many 
other problems this year — including integration — that they just 
haven't been able to get on top of this. 

OU: Interns and team leaders are very positive about the concept. 

Their reactions have been very favorable al 1 along. An 
overwhelming majority of the Teacher Corps staff is supportive 
and is involved in module development. Within the total faculty 
at the university, a majority is supportive, but a few are not. 
The dean is most enthusiastic. The public school people are 
supportive of what we* re doing jointly. 



JS: Our interns are most positive. The Teacher Corps staff has become 

sold on competency— based instruction as it has worked on it. 

Other faculty are receptive but really aren't sufficiently 
informed as yet; the School of Education and Technical Studies 
has ta ken a very positive stand. Our administration is receptive 
but is unable to be as supportive as we'd like because of limited 
fiscal resources. The reactions of public school people have been 
mixed; they need to know more about it. 



SF: Mixed is the word for our situation. I'd say just a bit more t han 

half of our interns are positive with the remainder being neutral 
or negative. Many had difficulty initially with the behavioral 
aspects of the competency approach. A further look is needed as 
to how best to get them initially involved. The Teacher Corps 
staff is generally favorable . The faculty in general is - at 
present tolerant but open to further evidence as to the 
effectiveness of a competency emphasis. Many are still rather 
uninformed. - The public school people . haven't been able to get 
on top of this because of other problems. The administration is 
unable to be very supportive due to limited financial resources 
and a lack of adequate facilities. 

WW: We've had a similar reaction with interns. For the most part, 

they are "do-your-own-thing" oriented, not objectives oriented. 
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Their attitudes are improving, however, and they have actu ally 
come a long way. Teacher Corps "faculty are generally positive 
with a few being very excited by the idea; here, too, things are 
improving. Other faculty range from "blah” to enthusiastic; as 
we have used them as resource people and as they have conducted 
mini— courses for us, things have improved. Our administration 
is generally knowledgeable and supportive. And it is worth noting 
that as our local committees pick up steam support in the field 
is growing. Many are beginning to realize the power such an 
approach has. 

WK: Our interns are also very positive in their perceptions. Our 

Teacher Corps staff have reached a point where their attitude 
might be described as one of missionary zeal. Some other members 
of our faculty are growing more positive as they become involved. 
The public school people have been cooperative but they haven’t 
been involved in this phase of the program. 

BS: Gener a l l y our interns are positive about the competency— based 

approach although m any were disappointed that more of their 
program wasn’t competency— based. Many were angry at professors 
they thought were shortchanging them. Reactions of the faculty 
have been mixed but are becoming more and more positive. And we 
feel that both our administration and the public school people 
are supportive. 

IN: Positive reactions seem to be the general case. Some of the 

statements made earlier lead me to believe that this is so even 
though you have faced a great many problems. A number of these 
were described earlier. Are there others our readers ought to 
know about? 

OU: I’m sure this is beginning to sound like a bunch of "war stories" 

but perhaps recognition of some of these problems can save someone 
some grief. I th ink it is important to recognize that there are 
rather severe limits as to what one can do with quarter— time and 
half -time facility . This is particularly true with regard to the 
program development specialist. And I’d like to suggest that the 
goals of Teacher Corps mandate fiscal support for research and 
development efforts. It is most difficult to do the kinds of 
t hin gs expected within the budgetary constraints imposed by a 
training grant. 

WW : That ’ s a valid point . Teacher Corps programs are largely research 

and development efforts and should be funded accordingly. 

Actually we could probably list a couple of dozen additional 
probl ems since there have been so many. However, let me just hit 
some of the high spots. We had a rather serious problem because 
of the geographical spread of our schools. We sometimes had the 
feeling that they were spread out over most of the Northwest. 

You can imagine the communications probl ems n w >1 and yon wn 
also understand why the local committees evolved. Related to 
this was the fact that even a handful of interns have a large 
impact on a small district. They are highly visible — their 
presence is felt . That , of course, is compounded by the fact 




■that most of them think It is their task to "change the schools." 
Most are ill— prepared to play change agent roles and they succeed 
only in rocking the boat rather unproduct ively . That ties to the 
political realities involved in parity decision-making. And 
finally there is the issue talked about earlier- — there is little 
agreement regarding program priorities. 

SF: "We were hampered by a lack of clear role definitions. We lost 

both our director and associate director in midstream and that 
made this pretty tough. Organizational structure was poor. Only 
now are these things beginning to get squared away. An additional 
problem was one mentioned earlier but worthy of repeating. We 
found by and large that our interns were not the "breed of cat" 
who ws,s turned on by a behavioral emphasis— —they were more 
"intuitive ' 7 in their decision-making objectives. That is becoming 
less of a problem but it still rears its ugly head now and again. 
More time in the schools may change this. Also we found that we 
often did not have the most creative, flexible cooperating 
teachers working in low-income schools. 

WK: Perhaps another problem worth mentioning is one we faced which 

continues to cause us trouble. We have found that some schools 
simply do not welcome as much community involvement as interns see 
as appropriate. This really concerns some interns and causes 
their relationships in the schools to be strained. As mentioned 
by the San Francisco representative, it f s worth keeping in mind 
the fact that very often your best teachers — and best potential 
team leaders — are not found working in low— income, minority schools. 
That makes team leader recruitment more difficult. Finally, you 
have the problems which result from a situation in which your team 
leaders and other school people do not see themselves as teacher 
educators * A great deal of effort is expended building that 
perception into their role attitude set. 

BS: The biggest initial problem was ft he lack of understanding by some 

faculty who seemed to have a mind set against anything that makes 
teaching anything other than an art. There was — and still is on 
the part of some— a resistance to making objectives public because 
this, has the effect of making faculty accountable. This is a 
problem we are slowly overcoming but it still hits us from time 
to time. And like everyone else we, too, found ourselves short 
of time and money for development purposes .- 

JS : I think most of ours have been mentioned, but it is perhaps of ’ ^ 

value to emphasize that those who would move in this direction 
should — early in the game — identify those institutional constraints 
which operate counter to the notion of competency— based instruction. 
Fight those battles early. And to repeat another point made 
earlier , give great attention to staff development. Get staff 
tooled up early. Like the Western Washington program, we were 
also handicapped by sites which were so distant from campus . This 
put a lot of pressure on developing on— site inservice programs. 

One which we emphasized was on module development . Like Western 
Kentucky we had problems in certain schools because interns 
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organized -the com mun ity . In fact, one team -was thrown out because 
of this. We dealt with some situations where people were reluctant 
to change; they seemed to be quite self-satisfied. That didn’t 
sit well with change-minded interns. The other side of the coin 
is that some interns failed to familiarize themselves with the 
situation before jumping in and pushing for change. Consequently, 
they fought some fights they couldn’t win. 

Once again I get the feeling that I’m talking to a bunch of battle- 
hardened veterans who have been through the wars. Your c omm ents 
may frighten off some people who were contemplating similar 
efforts. Surely you must have found that there were resources 
which were helpful as you worked on your program. What were some 
of these? 

There were a number of things. We used ’’Competency— Based Teacher 
Education: An Overview,” the slide-tape materials , and found it 

to be a very effective orientation device. We also found the 
VIMCET filmstrips to be effective training materials ; they are 
widely used by the educational psychology people. The handbook 
developed by Arends, Masla, and Weber , ’’Handbook for the 
Development of Instructional Modules in a Competency— Based Teacher 
Education,” was a helpful guide. Jim Eisle from the Technical 
Assistance Project at the University of Georgia was helpful as 
was the National Coordinator. We also found a n umb er of 
conferences — -the National Conference, the TAP Conferences, and 
so forth — to be most helpful. 12 

also used and benefited from the slide— tapes materials and the 
handbook. Jack Kean from Wisconsin, our Technical Assistance 
Project consultant, was most helpful. The "learning module on 
learning modules” produced at the University of Houston appears 
to be an especially valuable set of resource materials. 

I’d agree with most of the above but with some reservations. The 
handbook and slide-tape presentations are helpful as far as they 
go which isn’t far enough. They are good introductory devices 
but the big question is ’’then what?” Where does one go from 
there? The latter q>_ ->tion is one which neither those materials 
nor the Teacher Corps Washington guidelines answer. The big 
problem, I would say, is to insure that what goes into competency- 
based components is significant. Otherwise it is likely to be 
the same old irrelevant ’’stuff," only wrapped in differently 
colored paper. 

There are three resources which have made major contributions to 
cur program. The first is the Cornfield Model. This document has 
provided, not so much a technical resource as a philosophical 
one. The big ideas in the document are: first, competency— based 

teacher .education with pupil behavior as the criteria for teaching 
competency; secondly, individualization — including personal 
decision-making; and thirdly, field-centered experience. These 
ideas have been used by the staff as broad goals in its work 
with interns , teachers , and local committees . The second resource 



has "been -the staff. At the college we have involved about two 
dozen regular staff to provide mini— courses and seminars for 
particular interns at appropriate times. The five regular courses 
at the College have also been modified to meet the particular 
needs of the interns. The staff has become increasingly flexible 
in its response to Teacher Corps needs. We have also used about 
a dozen teachers and administrators in the field to conduct mini- 
courses for the interns and other staff. The third resource has 
been the program specialists from Teacher Corps Washington. These 
people have been invaluable to us in providing both practical 
ideas and a perspective of Teacher Corps efforts across the 
country. 

OU: Our staff benefited from the module development handbook and the 

competency— based teacher education slide— tape materials produced 
at Syracuse University. Other valuable assistance was given at 
the regional meetings which emphasized the development of 
competency— based instructional modules . 

TS: We too found the "Competency-Based Teacher Education: An Overview" 

slide— tapes materials and the Ar ends , Masla , and Weber handbook 
to be quite useful. We profited from having one of our staff on 
a joint appointment basis with TTT and from another, Sumpter 
Brooks, involved with the TAP efforts. Chuck Johnson from the 
University of Georgia and Walt LeBaron, a systems management 
consultant out of Washington, both did nice jobs for us. We also 
used materials from the Northwest Regional Laboratory and from 
Weber State. 

BS: We found a number of resources which were helpful: the Far West 

Lab's mini— courses, the handbook, the Phase I Model Elementary 
Teacher Education Project reports, the slide— tape on competency- 
based teacher education, the University of Houston materials on 
modules , a number of books including the four volumes on 
objectives by Westinghouse Learning and books by Mager, Weigand, 
and Kibler. We also found the National Coordinator and the Model 
Directors to be helpful as was Hans Anderson from Indiana 
University. There are lots of resources which can be helpful if 
you go out and get them. 

IN: We certainly have talked to a number of important issues. Perhaps, 

Dr. Weber, you would take these last few minutes to share with us 
any conclusions and recommendations you might have. 

NC: From my view there are a number of previously made points I'd like 

to emphasize; in addition, there are some conclusions and 
recommendations I'd like to suggest in light of the experiences - 
of this past year. First of all, I too think it is important to 
look at the progress each project has made in terms of both the 
large number of program objectives each was attempting to achieve 
and the many constraints each faced. No project has been able 
to fully meet all of its objectives, but each has made hard- 
earned progress toward the achievement of those objectives. One 
also needs to consider that the processes and outcomes we've 
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been discussing here today have been concerned with only the first 
year of a two-year project and that much of tbe earlier stage — 
as you'd expect — was characterized hy some wheel-spinning . It is 
unfortunate that NCEKD was unable to fund the projects for the 
second year because only then will certain kinds of progress be 
evident. However, it is the intent of this group to continue 
our efforts by meeting together and discussing our co mmo n problems 
by sharing materials and other resources where possible, by 
continuing the data collection and evaluation processes, and by 
preparing a final report which describes the second year of the 
projects . 

Apparently you all feel strongly about what you've been doing and 
will find ways to continue these efforts. 

Yes, we do. We feel it is especially important to communicate 
with one another and to communicate with others who are also in 
the process of developing competency— based programs . 

Communication of the types described seems to be aoa important 
factor. Could you elaborate on that, please? 

Well, it seems to me that the present structure provides too 
little opportunity for communication between programs. The 
National Conference helps and so do the regional conferences, but 
that simply isn't enough. In addition, personnel from the 
Technical Assistance Projects and the program specialists from 
Teacher Corps Washington are generally helpful but the ir 
consultations don't provide for direct contact with the people who 
are out there in field facing the problems we face every day. We 
need to find ways to send people from one project to another; to 
allow them to see other projects first hand. That's perhaps the 
best way to get a feel for what others are doing and to see the 
implications of their work for your project. And we need to find 
better ways of sharing resources — and ideas- — -across all projects. 

What other kinds of conclusions can you make from your study? 

As I examined each of the seven programs I found both 
similarities and differences . I am struck with the variations 
on the theme which have developed with regard to the notion of 
competency-based teacher education and with regard to the role 
of the program development specialist. Personnel from each 
program have taken the concept of competency— based instruct ion 
and have operationalized that concept in their own unique way. 

For example. Western Washington has what it calls an "emerging 
program." They have opted for long-term development which 
capitalizes on inputs from the field in the specification of 
teacher compet enci e s . Buffalo , on the other hand , , has been using 
faculty expertise to develop a large number of module clusters 
on the assumption that certain competencies have already been 
identified. Eventually, Western Washington faculty will no doubt 
begin to build instructional activities around those competencies 
which are generated by the process approach they have been using 
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and Buffalo will probably put greater emphasis on inputs from 
off_cam P us sources, but initially their efforts have teen quite 
dissimilar in this regard. Earlier comments also point out 
differences regarding module format and program development 
specialist roles. I think these variations on the theme are 

for they take project environments into consideration. 
Also, I suspect that the variance I found was a hit surprising 
since all were following Teacher Corps guidelines which I have 
perceived as confining. 

Confining? In what way? 

The guidelines specify not only many required project outcomes 
hut also specify many of the structures and processes which must 
he used in achieving those outcomes — competency-hased instruction 
team teaching, university-school-community parity, systems 
management, for example. Certainly many of the s imil arities are 
mandated hy the guidelines. But in spite of those guidelines, 
variance between programs appears to he rather great. I st ill 
believe Teacher Corps Washington ought to be less concerned with 
prescribing processes and he more concerned about presenting 
alternatives while at the same time holding programs accountable 
for reasonable outcomes. 

Axe there other conclusions you have drawn? 

The additional points I f d like to make in the time we have left 
are more like recommendations than they are conclusions, for it 
seems to me that some of the lessons we f ve learned should he 
passed on to others involved in program development of the type 
with which we 1 ve been concerned. It must he realized that the 
identification of the teaching competencies interns are to 
demonstrate is a most difficult task which must take place within 
a conceptualization of the teacher f s role. Closely related to 
this are the joint problems of establishing the criteria which 
used as evidence of the intern f s level of achievement 
relevant to the competencies specified and of collecting that 
evidence through appropriate measurement procedures. One needs 
to recognize that the ,f state-of-the-art Tf in this sort of 
eva -^ ua; ^i on is less than fully adequate and should not he allowed 
to li mit the competencies specified to those easily measured, for 
these are generally at best prerequisites for more important 
competencies. 

Measurement problems will no doubt continue to plague most forms 
°f educational enterprise for some time to come. It would seem 
import anc not to all ow those limitations to severely influence 
projected program graduate outcomes. Are there other 
recommendations you would like to make? 

Yes. I think it is important for program personnel to recognize 
that they are going to be. faced with having to simultaneously 
develop and implement their program. Generally, programs are 
notified of fu n ding in April or May. Since most preservice 
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programs start; in July, this procedure provides very little lead 
time. And so, program personnel are immediately faced with much 
to do and little time in which to do it — recruiting and training 
administrative and instructional staff, solidifying commitments 
between the university, school district, and community, selecting 
interns, preparing instructional materials, and on and on and on. 
The funding pattern really doesn’t recognize certain of the 
rssli’tiss academic life. They also need to recognize that this 
is compounded by attempts to do the innovative, a difficult enough 
task even when not pressed by time and the presence of interns 
expecting to be trained — through a polished, ready— to— go, 
instructional program. It might be worthy to note here that our 
biases suggest that during this initial period and throughout the 
length of the project, the program development specialist should 
be full time with the program and that the present policies which 
prevent the paying of on— campus consultants on an overload basis 
should be changed. One must get key faculty "on board” quickly 
and that time presently would be during the spring when they are 
already on full load as a part of their regular appointment . 

Another associated problem has to do with the various budgets a 
program has: preservice, inservice, first year, second year, 

intervening summer, university, school district — or, perish the 
thought, school districts. This is a very difficult thing to deal 
with at times. I have, I’m afraid, painted a somewhat gloomy 
pic’tnre . I don’t mean to do that at all. It is simply that people 
ought to know what they’re getting into and should be prepared to 
deal with those problems. But let me close on a brighter note: I 

believe that each of the programs has made significant progress in 
developing competency— based programs and that the appropriateness 
and effectiveness of what they have done is best reflected in the 
perceptions of interns about the worth of competency— based 
instruction in their program and in their own teaching of children — 
an awfully difficult group of people to please. I think each 
program — given adequate support — will make even greater gains in 
the year to come. And I wish them all the best success. 

I think we have just about used our allotted time. Dr. Weber, 
are there any closing comments you would like to make. 

I’d just like to thank each of those involved for being both 
cooperative during this interview and throughout the project. 

I would hope that we could build on the work of these people — - 
teacher educators who took those first, most difficult steps. 

My thanks to all of you for your assistance. I do hope others 
find this interview to be both interesting and helpful for 
that was our intent. ■<-> .. 
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PREFACE 



Final reports are notoriously dull. As a consequence, most are 
not widely read. This document represents an attempt to make a final 
report more interesting and, therefore, more widely read. In an effort 
to. accomplish those two goals, this report strays from the usual format. 

The first volume presents a fictitious interview which invites the 
reader to examine the thoughts of representatives from seven fifth cycle 
Teacher Corps projects as they describe their efforts to develop 
competency-based teacher education programs— a most difficult task. 

Thus, the first volume focuses on a variety of issues related to program 
development efforts. The description of the progress made and the 
problems faced is realistic; only the interview scenario is fictitious. 

The second volume consists of twelve sections each of which 
provides information which is offered in support of statements made 
in the first volume. While much of the information provided here 
might be categorized as "soft data," it was decided that those who 
would examine the process of competency-based teacher education program 
development might profit from such information even though it might be 
tentative in nature • The hope of the author is that the reader will 
find the information — and the report — helpful . 

Wilford A. Weber 
Project Director 

Syracuse, New York 
December, 1971 
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